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LINCOLN  AT  PRAYER:  This  kneeling  figure  of 
Lincoln  is  believed  to  be  the  only  statue  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  ever  sculptured  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
It  was  executed  by  Herbert  Houck  of  Harris  burg,  Pa., 
whose  grandfather,  while  walking  through  the  fields 
near  Gettysburg,  once  discovered  Lincoln  kneeling  in 
the  leaves.  Mr.  Houck  was  inspired  in  this  work  by 
the  recollection  of  his  grandfather's  oft-told  story. 
The  statue  is  in  the  Washington  Cathedral. 


A  Meditation  on  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


By 

the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  S.  Emrich,  Bishop  of  Michigan 

Since  I  have  recently  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Springfield, 
Illinois,  where  I  visited  Abraham  Lincoln's  home,  his  tomb,  and 
a  fine,  small  Lincoln  museum;  since  his  life  through  various 
biographers  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me;  since  there  are 
headlines  in  our  newspapers  which  recall  some  of  his  enormous 
problems;  since  we  can  receive  through  his  life  some  insight 
into  Christian  profundities,  I  want  to  think  with  you  about  some 
religious  aspects  of  Lincoln's  life  and  thought. 

I  frankly  love  the  man  —  his  sorrows,  his  sympathy,  his 
perplexities,  his  greatness,  his  patience,  and  his  religious 
profundity.  "He  abides."  Walt  Whitman  said  he  was  "the 
grandest  figure  on  the  crowded  canvas  of  the  19th  century". 
"In  the  making  of  him,"  says  Carl  Sandburg,  reflecting  on  the 
frontier  and  prairie  years,  "the  element  of  silence  was  im- 
mense". We  remember  him  as  a  great  president,  as  the  saviour 
of  the  union;  we  know  that  much  of  the  greatness  of  this  new 
land  is  revealed  in  him. 

But  I  often  wonder  how  many  of  us  realize  the  depth  of  his 
religious  thought,  how  on  American  soil  he  reveals  the  wisdom 
of  Scripture  --  not  perfectly,  for  only  one  man  was  perfect  -- 
but  more  fully  than  any  of  our  great  men.  He  is,  I  believe, 
America's  conscience,  America's  dream,  and  there  is  good 
reason  why  his  kneeling  statue  is  in  our  National  Cathedral, 
and  why  something  of  religious  awe  comes  over  us  and  visitors 
to  America  as  we  view  the  simple  majesty  of  his  figure  in  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  of  Grod.  Let's  think 
together  about  him. 

GREAT  MEEKNESS 

First,  consider  how  his  life  throws  light  on  two  of  the  Beati- 
tudes, those  sayings  of  our  Lord  which  so  many  people  know 
and  so  few  understand.  "Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth".  Now  the  word  meek  is  for  most  of  us  today 
not  a  strong  word.  It  is  rather  like  a  piece  of  fine  old  silver  we 


need  to  polish  and  recover.  We  live  in  a  country  of  "go-getters", 
of  "drivers";  and  we  have  come  to  look  on  meekness  as 
weakness. 

But,  respecting  our  tradition,  we  should  know  better,  and 
should  realize  that  wisdom  in  life  is  seldom  what  we  see  at  first 
glance:  wisdom  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  life.  We  begin  to 
see  the  meaning  of  meek  when  we  recall  the  phrase,  "Meek  as 
Moses"  --  Moses,  that  giant  and  leader  of  men!  To  be  meek 
means  that  since  a  man  is  centered  in  God's  purposes,  and  in 
the  common  good  --  and  not  in  himself  --  he  is  not  "pushy". 
With  self  placed  in  the  background  a  meek  man  quietly  seeks 
God's  purposes.  He  is  the  exact  opposite  of  self- centered 
"pushiness". 

In  the  life  of  John  Hay,  who  was  Lincoln's  young  secretary, 
we  can  read  of  an  incident  that  reveals  Lincoln's  great  meek- 
ness. Lincoln,  Seward,  and  John  Hay  went  one  evening  to  the 
home  of  General  George  McClellan,  then  in  charge  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Now  McClellan  liked  to  be  called  the  "little 
Napoleon",  and  seems  to  have  been  a  proud,  though  able,  little 
man.  ("Who  would  have  thought,  when  we  were  married," 
wrote  McClellan  to  his  wife,  "that  I  should  so  soon  be  called 
upon  to  save  my  country?")  Well,  McClellan  was  not  at  home, 
but  attending  a  wedding.  So  the  three  men  waited.  After  an 
hour  the  "little  Napoleon"  returned,  looked  into  the  room,  and 
went  upstairs  without  speaking.  After  half  an  hour  word  was 
sent  to  him  that  Lincoln  was  waiting  to  see  him,  but  the  servant 
returned  to  say  that  General  McClellan  had  gone  to  bed. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  White  House,  John  Hay  was  furious 
over  this  rudeness  and  insulting  behavior,  and  he  wrote,  "Com- 
ing home  I  spoke  to  the  President  about  the  matter,  but  he  seemed 
not  to  have  noticed  it  specially,  saying  it  was  better,  at  this 
time,  not  to  be  making  points  of  etiquette  and  personal  dignity." 
Lincoln  and  McClellan!  Who  was  strong  and  who  was  weak? 
Who  was  gold  and  who  was  tin?  Is  it  not  true  that  this  meekness 
and  patience  saved  the  Union  just  as  it  can  save  any  group  to 
which  we  belong?  Is  it  not  true  that  proud  men  have  their 
judgment  warped,  and  that  "pushy"  men  are  driven  by  an  inner 
weakness  to  destroy  themselves  and  each  other?  "Blessed  are 
the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  "I  will  hold 
McClellan's  horse,"  said  Lincoln  on  another  occasion,  "if  he 
will  only  bring  us  success". 
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TO  LOVE  AND  TO  SORROW 


Consider,  next,  the  Beatitude,  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  he  comforted".  Now,  the  first  glance  at  life 
tells  us  that  we  do  not  want  to  mourn:  we  want  to  be  comfortable 
and  happy.  But  when  we  think  of  Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem, 
of  the  sorrowful  figure  of  Lincoln,  of  the  sorrow  of  fine  parents 
over  a  wayward  child,  we  realize  that  there  is  a  deeper  wisdom. 
Sorrow,  you  see,  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin  of  love.  If  we 
love,  how  can  we  escape  sorrow?  If  we  love,  we  must  weep. 
The  Stoics  in  ancient  philosophy  sought  to  avoid  the  sorrow 
and  pain  of  life  by  a  cultivated  indifference,  but  that  cold  and 
fish- like  indifference  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay.  If  I  do  not 
sorrow,  it  is  because  I  do  not  love.  Indifference  may,  by  putting 
the  soul  in  deep-freeze,  protect  man  against  sorrow,  but  it 
also  keeps  him  from  the  joy  of  love. 

Since  Lincoln,  however,  loved  men,  he  could  not  but  weep  -- 
tormented  when  men  died  in  battle.  And  so  it  is  with  us.  If  we 
love,  how  can  we  but  sorrow  when  we  see  the  deep  hurt  in  the 
hearts  of  our  colored  brethren,  when  we  see  slums,  when  we 
see  bodies  broken  by  war?  If  we  know  no  sorrow,  it  is  simply 
because  —  caught  in  our  own  selfish  little  world  —  we  do  not 
care.  When  we  look  at  history,  we  realize,  further,  that  we  owe 
relatively  little  to  the  complacent  or  the  inwardly  comfortable. 
There  is  no  progress  in  life  without  suffering,  no  growth  without 
pain,  no  redemption  without  a  cross;  and  part  of  that  suffering 
is  always  the  sorrow  that  comes  from  love. 

And  we  are  comforted  because,  when  we  love  and  mourn,  we 
enter  into  God's  great  purposes  and  relate  ourselves  to  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  How  this  needs  to  be  said  in  a  generation  that  seeks 
religion  for  comfort  or  peace  of  mind,  little  realizing  that  the 
Crucifixion  precedes  the  Resurrection,  and  that  the  peace  of 
God  comes  to  us  through  our  tears  1  So  we  look  at  the  sorrowing, 
redemptive  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  understand,  "Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  he  comforted". 

This  last  summer  one  of  the  fine  laymen  of  this  diocese  lost 
his  wife  by  death.  She  had  been  his  love  for  forty  years.  Most 
people,  he  said,  wrote  him  the  easy  refrain,  "You  are  sorrowing 
now,  but  time  will  heal,  and  you  will  forget".  And  he  thanked 
me  because  I  had  written  at  a  deeper  level  what  I  had  learned 
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from  Christ,  that  we  never  forget  some  sorrows,  and  God  knows 
we  are  not  meant  to.  We  are  meant  to  love,  to  sorrow,  and  then 
go  through  the  sorrow  to  God  and  His  peace.  And  that  is  what 
Lincoln  did. 

THE  JUDGMENTS  OF  GOD 

Having  looked  at  Lincoln  through  two  Beatitudes,  let  us  look 
briefly  at  Lincoln  as  a  theologian,  li  you  read  his  addresses, 
you  will  be  moved  by  their  profundity.  He  read  a  few  books 
well  —  among  them  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  —  and  then  he 
observed  and  thought  as  few  men  do.  A  goodly  percentage  of 
his  words  and  phrases  in  the  Second  Inaugural  come  directly 
from  Holy  Writ.  His  language  often  has  the  beauty  and  thunder 
of  the  King  James  Version.  His  speeches,  says  Sandburg, 
"had  a  solemnity  woven  with  Bible  verses".  "Four  score  and 
seven  years  ago  our  fathers  —  ";  "with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right  —  ";  or  in  a  letter  to  a  daughter  who  had  lost 
her  father,  "In  this  sad  world  of  ours,  sorrow  comes  to  all; 
and,  to  the  young,  it  comes  with  bitterest  agony,  because  it 
takes  them  unawares.  The  older  have  learned  to  ever  expect  it." 

He  struggled  in  his  soul  to  understand  why  the  travail  of  this 
agonizing  war  had  visited  his  people;  and  he  came  to  a  profound 
understanding  of  the  judgments  of  God.  He  saw  in  events  the 
hand  of  God.  We  hope  and  pray,  he  said  in  the  Second  Inaugural, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  And 
then  this  well-known  sentence:  "Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  con- 
tinue, until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bond-man's  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  imtil  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn 
with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it 
must  be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether'  ". 

What  did  he  mean?  Is  this  rhetoric,  or  sober  and  massive 
truth?  What  do  we  mean  by  the  judgments  of  God?  Well,  let 
me  say  two  things.  (a)  From  the  teachings  of  our  spiritual 
heritage  and  from  our  observations  of  history  we  can  learn 
that  God  acts  in  two  ways.  He  acts  bringing  light,  health,  life, 
and  Salvation  to  men;  and  He  acts  as  a  Judge,  destroying  and 
annihilating.     When,  in  personal  or  political  life,  we  make  a 
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decision,  it  is,  therefore,  an  infinitely  serious  matter.  "God  is 
not  mocked."  If  we  are  in  the  Light  when  we  follow  Him,  we 
are  in  darkness  when  we  depart  from  Him  or  disobey  Him. 
"What  kind  of  a  universe  would  this  be,"  says  one  writer,  "if 
our  decisions  were  not  serious  matters?  K  God  did  not  take 
Himself  seriously,  how  could  anything  else  be  serious?"  If  He 
is  Love  and  Truth,  are  there  to  be  no  consequences  if  men 
depart  from  His  will? 

(b)  But  the  judgments  of  God  --  which  come  when  we  depart 
from  His  ways  --  are  not  arbitrary,  senseless,  and  irrational 
visitations.  God  does  not  send  typhoons  because  people  drink 
too  much,  or  cause  a  man  to  have  Asian  flu  because  he  was 
dishonest  in  business.  A  judgment  is  not  an  irrational  visitation 
from  on  high,  a  punishment  that  bears  no  relationship  to  the  sin, 
an  airplane  swooping  senselessly  down  from  on  high.  It  rather 
rises  up  from  within  history,  and  appears  as  a  submarine  breaks 
surface.  The  judgment  of  God  is  the  logical  result  of  an  inner 
contradiction.  The  contradiction  begins,  and  then  slowly  matures 
until  the  break  comes. 

Here  was  a  nation  founded  on  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal  --  except  Negroes  in  slavery!  That  was 
the  contradiction,  the  seed;  and  it  grew,  and  grew,  and  grew. 
Since  there  were  three  billion  dollars  worth  of  slaves  in  1860, 
it  became  tied  up  with  property  rights.  States'  rights  became 
involved  in  the  contradiction,  and  then,  of  course,  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  new  teritories  would  be  slave  or  free. 

Great  issues  were  blurred  by  lesser  issues,  and  fanatical  and 
self-righteous  men  on  both  sides  further  confused  the  issue. 
And  then  Lincoln  said,  "This  nation  cannot  endure  half  slave 
and  half  free";  and  quoting  our  Lord,  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand."  The  division  of  the  nation,  the  agony  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  the  logical  result  of  the  inner  contradiction.  And 
since  we  were  all  Americans  --  bound  together  by  geography, 
blood,  and  sin  —  we  all  suffered  together. 

And  still  the  contradiction  with  its  observable  judgment  con- 
tinues. We  are  still  being  judged  because  of  the  ancient  injustice 
which  is  still  in  our  midst.  When  our  enemies  and  friends  pick 
up  the  stories  of  the  contradiction  in  Little  Rock,  Detroit,  or 
Chicago,  and  send  the  pictures  to  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  we 


can  understand  the  process  by  which  we  lose  friendship  and 
incur  fierce  enmity.  If  Africa  and  Asia  move  into  Commvmist 
hands,  we  will  understand  that  it  is  because  no  nation  can  give  a 
first-class  impression  with  a  second-class  citizenship;  and  we 
can  say  with  Lincoln,  '  'We  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  we  will 
not  lose  Africa  and  Asia;  but,  if  we  do,  'the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether' 

God  will  frustrate  purposes  that  run  counter  to  His  will,  and 
we  should  always  remember  with  a  holy  fear  that  He  has  created 
a  world  in  which  the  white  race  is  a  minority.  Every  judgment 
is  an  opportunity  for  change,  for  hope,  for  repentance.  Our 
decision  to  move  with  or  against  the  grain  of  God's  will  is  a  most 
serious  matter  bringing  with  it  life  or  death. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 

Of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage 

Where  the  grapes  of  tvrath  are  stored; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning 

Of  His  terrible  swift  sword; 

His  truth  is  marching  on! 

CREATURELY  HUMILITY 

Let  us  close  with  one  of  Lincoln's  profoundest  insights 
his  creaturely  humility  as  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned.  He 
lived  in  a  bewildering  age  --  as  we  do  —  and  he  can  guide  us. 
In  the  Second  Inaugural  he  says,  "With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right."  .  Note  the  humility  of  the  statement,  "With  firnuiess 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right."  He  did  not  say, 
"I  am  right,  good,  on  God's  side,  and  my  opponents  are  of  the 
devil,"  as  so  many  on  both  sides  did.  He  saw  how  big  life  is, 
how  little  we  are,  how  majestic  and  complicated  the  full  truth  is, 
how  history  reveals  that  we  never  really  understand  an  era 
until  centuries  have  passed. 

His  writings  are  full  of  this  creaturely  humility.  Listen! 
"Human  nature  is  the  same  —  people  at  the  South  are  the  same 
as  those  at  the  North,  barring  the  difference  in  circumstances." 
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"The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  great  contests  each  party  claims 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  Both  may  be,  and  one 
must  be,  wrong.  God  cannot  be  for  and  against  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  present  civil  war  it  is  quite  possible 
that  God's  purpose  is  something  different  from  the  purpose  of 
either  party."  "I  confess  I  do  not  fully  understand  .  .  .  But  I 
am  placed  where  I  am  obliged  to  do  the  best  of  my  poor  ability 
to  deal  with  it." 

We  are  all  of  us  in  this  fast  and  frightening  world  in  the  same 
position.  We  do  not  understand  fully,  and  yet  we  are  placed  in 
the  position  where  we  are  obliged  to  do  the  best  of  our  poor 
ability  to  deal  with  it.  Lincoln  always  said  in  effect,  "I  am  a 
little  man  caught  in  the  perplexing  stream  of  events,  and  all  I 
can  do,  must  do,  is  the  right  as  God  gives  me  to  see  it".  How 
humble,  true,  great,  and  refreshing  that  is  amid  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  little  men! 

Its  truth  is  revealed  in  this  --  that  if  Lincoln  believed  he  was 
doing  the  truth  as  God  gave  him  to  see  it,  he  could  respect  his 
brave  enemies  for  doing  the  truth  as  God  gave  them  to  see  it, 
and  stretch  out  great  hands  in  love  and  forgiveness  "with  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all".  The  longer  I  live  in  this 
perplexing  world  the  more  I  am  sure  that  the  dangerous  man  in 
Church  and  State  is  the  doctrinaire,  little,  self-righteous  man 
who  knows  that  he  is  right  and  sincere,  and  those  who  oppose 
him  are  completely  wrong  and  insincere.  In  the  midst  of  our 
complex  lives  we  undoubtedly  like  Western  movies,  because 
they  are  so  simple  --  black  against  white,  bad  man  against 
good  man.  We  do  not  need  to  be  troubled  by  our  own  involve- 
ment in  social  sin,  by  the  fact  that  great  social  forces  push  some 
men  this  way  and  some  men  that  way,  by  our  own  limited  per- 
spective in  confusing  days.  And  so  understandably  we  like  these 
simple  Western  stories,  and  escape  into  them. 

But  real  life,  the  problem  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  men  and 
bad  men,  is  seldom  so  simple;  and  we  know  that  in  both  personal 
and  social  problems  self-righteous  people  are  always  blind  and 
cruel.  Forgiveness,  without  which  there  is  no  unity  in  this  sick 
world,  is  possible  only  when  we  recognize  lour  own  limitations 
and  guilt,  and  are  thereby  able  to  forgive  them  in  others.  In  all 
the  discussions,  differences,  controversies,  and  disagreements 
we  have  in  Church  and  State,  let  us  follow  the  great  words  of 
the  Second  Inaugural,  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
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for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right." 

If  someone  with  a  small  heart  and  a  small  theology  objects 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  professed  member  of  the  Church, 
we  can  only  say  this  —  that  he  was  raised  on  the  lonely  frontier, 
a  log  cabin  boy;  that  he  was  by  nature  a  sad  and  lonely  man; 
that  in  his  later  years  he  attended  Church  very  often;  that  he 
read  his  Bible,  which  is  more  than  some  Church  members  do; 
that  he  wrestled  with  God;  and  that,  while  God's  Spirit  moves 
within  the  Church  and  its  fellowship,  God  is  very  great  and  the 
wind  of  His  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  On  May  17,  1837, 
when  he  first  moved  to  Springfield,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  sad  and 
lonely  words  which  struck  my  heart,  "I've  never  been  to  Church 
yet,  nor  probably  shall  not  be  soon.  I  stay  away  because  I  am 
conscious  I  should  not  know  how  to  behave  myself." 

In  what  he  has  meant  to  my  life,  in  the  light  that  has  come  to 
me  through  him,  I  would  class  the  Great  Emancipator,  the 
saviour  of  the  Union,  among  the  saints.  He  was  not  a  professed 
member  of  the  Visible  Church,  but  we  are  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  he  was  a  member  of  that  Invisible  Church  so  close  to  the 
heart  of  God.  He  was  a  redemptive  figure,  and  was  one  of  the 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people. 

Unto  the  almighty  and  ever -living  God  we  yield  most  high 
praise  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  wonderful  grace  and  virtue 
declared  in  all  His  saints,  who  have  been  the  chosen  vessels  of 
His  grace,  and  the  lights  of  the  world  in  their  several  gener- 
ations; but  especially  at  this  time  for  His  servant,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  true  prophet  and  statesman,  humble  soul,  faithful  leader, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
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Since  it  would  be  almost  sinful  to  waste  the  time  of  such  a  gathering 
as  this,  let  me  get  down  to  business.  The  subject  of  my  short  address  is  Lincoln 
and  the  Judgments  of  the  Almighty, 

It  seems  to  me  that  Lincoln's  Sesqui-centennial  celebration  will  be  most 
successful  if  many  speakers,  according  to  their  positions  and  abilities,  speak,  not 
on  Lincoln  generally,  but  on  some  aspect  of  his  great  and  mysterious  person.  Let 
them  drill,  as  it  were,  into  a  small  surface,  and  bring  up  the  riches  beneath.  To 
that  end,  therefore,  I  am  speaking  on  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Second 
Inaugural  Address,  the  profoundest  part  of  a  profound  document. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  Inaugxiral    Lincoln  told 
of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and,  assuming  that  his  listeners  knew  the  present  state 
of  the  war  as  well  as  he,  offered  no  predictions  as  to  the  future.    In  the  last  part, 
in  words  often  quoted,  he  stated  the  spirit  with  which  the  future  and  reconstruction 
should  be  approached  —  "with  malice  toward  none;    irith  charity  for  all",  "To  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds"  etc.    But  in  between  there  occurs  the  long  passage  in  which 
the  war  is  seen  as  God's  judgment  on  this  country  for  slavery. 

All  knew  the  conflict  was  immediately  caused  by  the  rebellion  —  that 
was  the  immediate  cause;    but  the  deepest  and  final  cause  for  Lincoln  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Almighty  on  slavery.    In  the  first  part  of  the  Inaugural  he  had  stated, 
"All  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the  war" .    He  spelled  this 
out  in  the  paragraph  to  which  we  are  turning  our  attention.    "If  we  shall  suppose 
that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which  in  the  Providence  of  God,  must 
needs  come^  but  which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed  time.  He  now  wills  to 
remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  xjar,  as  the  woe  due 
to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  ali^rays  ascribe  to  Him? 
Fondly  do  we  hope  -    fervently  do  we  pray  -  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.    Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  the  bondsmen's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  uniequitcd  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  by  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,   'the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether'". 

Lincoln  says,  then,  that  the  war  is  God's  judgment  on  America  for 
slavery,  that  America  must  pay.    l^iJhat  he  said  about  judgment  is,  of  course,  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures;    it  is  old-time  religicn;    it  is  a  far  remove  from 
some  of  the  effeminate  and  sentimental  religion  cf  a  comfortable  suburb.    It  is 
fearful  and  aweful.    Lincoln  saw  God's  hand  in  the  darkness.    He  did  not  say  that 
perhaps  this  is  true;    but  that  it  is  true;    and  the  first  question  to  ■'^hich  we 
address  ourselves  is:    Did  Lincoln  really  believe  this,  or  was  he  simply  saying 
something  he  felt  ought  to  be  said.    V7as  it  profound  conviction,  or  was  it  rhetoric? 

I 

It  was  profound  conviction.    To  Mrs-  Gurney  he  had  written,  "Surely  He 
intends  some  great  good  to  follow  this  mighty  convulsion  which  no  mortal  could  make 
and  no  mortal  could  stay".    To  A.  G.  Hodges  he  had  written,  "If  God  now  wills  the 
removal  of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as  you  of  the 
South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  impartial  history  will  find 
therein  new  cause  to  attest  and  reverence  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God",    To  Ex- 
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Senator  Louis  F.  Wilson  he  had  written,  "If  we  do  not  right  God  will  let  us  go  our 
way  to  ruin,  and  if  we  do  right.  He  will  lead  us  safely  out  of  this  wilderness.  He 
means  to  establish  justice" . 

On  August  12,'  1861  the  same  thought  is  in  the  proclamation  of  a  national 
fast  day,  "...it  is  particularly  fit  for  us  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  this 
terrible  visitation,  and  in  sorrowful  remembrance  of  our  own  faults  and  crimes  as  a 
nation  and  as  individuals,  to  humble  ourselves  before  Him  and  to  pray  for  His  mercy  - 
to  pray  that  we  may  be  spared  further  punishment,  though  most  justly  deserved." 

But  the  real  proof  that  this  belief  in  God's  judgment  was  a  central  and 
deep  conviction  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  popular  thing  to  say  -  and  he  knew 
it.    In  a  letter  to  Thurlow  Weed  he  wrote,  "I  expect  the  latter  to  wear  as  well  as  - 
perhaps  better  than  -  anything  I  have  produced,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  immediately 
popular.    Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown  that  there  has  been  a  difference  of 
purpose  between  the  Almighty  and  them.    To  deny  it,  however,  in  this  case,  is  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  God  governing  the  world."    I  will  not  cite  further  quotations  (of 
which  there  are  many)  because  I  think  these  few  reveal  that  this  paragraph  of  the 
Second  Inaugural  was  profound  conviction,     the  central  and  deepest  meaning  for  Lincoln 
of  the  war. 

This,  then,  came  from  the  fabric  of  his  soul  and  mind,  and,  in  contrast 
to  the  modern  style,  from  his  own  pen.    What  we  sow,  we  reap;     these  are  grapes  of 
wrath;     there  is  the  wind  and  the  whirlwind.    Since  God  wills  justice,  He  hates  in- 
justice;    this  country  had  sinned;    the  cup  was  full  and  America  must  drink.  Lincoln 
believed  this.     God  ruled  and  the  humble  Lincoln  was  His  prophet. 

II 

Now,  as  is  well  known,  Lincoln  had  a  deep  mystical  sense  which  developed 
as  the  war  progressed.    Events,  and  his  own  personal  suffering,  drove  him  to  God. 
But  we  sometimes  forget  that  he  also  had  an  inquisitive,  careful  and  scrupulous  mind, 
and  that  he  took  nothing,  particularly  in  religion,  simply  on  authority.     If  during 
this  Sesqui-centennial  celebration  we  want  something  of  his  greatness,  his  wisdom, 
and  profundity  to  rub  off  onto  our  poorer  natures,  we  must,  therefore,  with  our  reason 
try  to  spell  out  what  he  meant  by  the  Civil  War  as  the  judgment  of  God.    Hovr  did  his 
careful  mind  arrive  at  this  deep  convection?    Can  we,  in  our  secular  and  man-centered 
culture,  so  spell  this  out  that  we  will  see  its  truth,  and  have  its  truth  affect  the 
decisions  which  all  of  us  must  make?    I  think  so.    Let  me  set  the  presuppositions  of 
Lincoln's  thought,  and  then  go  on  to  suggest  how  judgment  works. 

First ,  Lincoln  approached  Life,  God,  and  the  mystery  of  this  universe  with 
a  tremendous  sense  of  justice.     He  said,  "Slavery  is  a  violation  of  eternal  right.  We 
have  temporized  with  it  from  the  necessities  of  our  condition;    but  as  sure  as  God 
reigns  and  school  children  read,  that  black  foul  lie  can  never  be  consecrated  into 
God's  hallowed  truth."    A  tremendous  sense  of  justice. 

Second,  in  Lincoln's  thought  God  reigns  and  is  King.     "The  will  of  God," 
said  he,  "prevails."    For  our  man-centered  and  secular  culture  God  tends  to  be  simply 
an  asset  -  a  resource  to  be  called  upon  when  we  think  we  need  Him.    We  tend  to  look 
upon  God  as  Mussolini  looked  upon  the  King  of  Italy,  keeping  him  around  for  tradition- 
al and  decorative  reasons.    But,  like  Mussolini,  with  our  big  buildings,  speed,  and 
achievements,  we  know  we  are  running  the  show.    But  one  of  Lincoln's  favorite  poems 
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was,  "Let  not  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud";    and,  seeing  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  the  littleness  and  brevity  of  human  life,  he  said,  "The  will  of  God  pre- 
vails." 

Third:    VJhen  men  do  evil  and  run  counter  to  the  grain  of  the  universe, 
they  pay  for  it.     God  judges  men  and  nations,  not  simply  in  the  hereafter,  but  now. 
And  America  was  being  judged  for  slavery,  because  slavery  is  contrary  to  human 
dignity,  corrupting  both  the  slave  and  the  slave-holder.     "One  eighth  of  the  whole 
population,"  said  Lincoln,  "were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the 
Union,  but  localized  in  the  Southern  part  of  it.     These  slaves  constituted  a  pecul- 
iar and  powerful  interest.    All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow,  the  cause  of 
the  war." 

Ill 

Now,  how  does  this  judgment  come?    Lincoln  said  that  all  knew  it,  — 
slavery    was  "somehow"  the  cause  of  the  war.    Let's  see  if  we  can  understand  this 
somehow ,  so  that  it  will  give  us  wisdom  for  the  present.    How  does  God  judge  nations? 

Put  it  this  way.     God's  judgment  is  the  logical  result  of  an  inner  con- 
tradiction.   Here  was  a  nation  dedicated,  after  careful  and  reverent  thought  by  its 
Founding  Fathers,  "to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal",  with  certain 
inalienable  rights  -  except  Negroes  in  slavery.     That  was  the  inner  contradiction, 
the  seed  of  trouble  that  grew  and  grew  and  grew.    This  was  the  great  contradiction 
in  American  life.     This  was  vrrong.    Since  freedom  for  Lincoln  was  rooted  in  the 
nature  of  things,  this  was  contrary  to  the  grain  of  the  universe,  a  national  defiance 
of  God's  will  for  men.    It  was  a  glaring  contradiction.    The  whole  nation,  since  men 
are  joined  by  blood,  geography,  and  sin,  was  involved  in  this.    He  saw  the  storm 
coming,  although  no  mortal  could  foresee  then,  anymore  than  we  can  foresee  now,  what 
form  the  judgment  would  take.     The  contradiction  grew  and  grew,  until  in  i860  there 
were  three  billion  dollars  worth  of  slaves.     Slavery  was,  then,  obviously  tied  up 
with  all  property  rights;     then  States'  Rights  became  involved  in  the  contradiction; 
and  then,  of  course,  the  question  as  to  whether  new  territories  vjould  be  slave  or 
free. 

Great  issues  were  blurred  by  lesser  issues,  and  fanatical  and  self- 
righteous  men  on  both  sides  further  confused  the  issue.    And  then,  as  Lincoln  saw 
the  maturing  fruit  of  the  contradiction,  he  woke  from  a  kind  of  political  sleep  and 
said,  "This  nation  cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half  free,"  and,  quoting  our  Lord, 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."     The  division  of  the  nation,  the  blood 
shed  in  Kansas,  the  agony  of  the  Civil  vJar  -  all  this  was  the  logical  result  of  the 
inner  contradiction.    And  since  we  were  all  Americans,  and  all  implicated  in  it,  we 
all  suffered  together.    It  was  the  logical  outcome  of  an  inner  contradiction;  but 
who  could  have  foreseen  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  men  would  die  fighting 
each  other  because  black  men  were  in  bondage? 

"Yet  if  God  mils  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondsmen's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  svjord, 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,   'the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether'". 
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The  judgment  of  God  is  not,  then,  to  be  thought  of  as  some  arbitrary, 
irrational  visitation  crashing  in  from  on  high.    It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  some 
dive-bomber  coming  out  of  the  blue  with  no  relationship  between  the  judgment  and 
the  sin,  even  though  unforseen  consequences  may  give  it  that  appearance.  Judgment 
is  rather  like  a  submarine  moving  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  life.    It  is  an 
inner  maturing  contradiction.    The  prophet  sees  the  moral  contradiction;    he  warns; 
he  sees  the  ominous  shadow  of  the  submarine  and  the  coming  trouble;    and  we  less 
gifted  people  say  that  he  is  an  alarmist,  a  pessimist,  and  highly  impractical.  The 
prophet  sometimes  makes  a  mistake  in  predicting  exactly  where  the  submarine  will 
break  surface.    But  he  knows  that  this  is  a  moral  universe,  and  that  if  a  contra- 
diction is  written  into  the  national  scene,  there  must  be  a  day  of  reckoning.  Indeed, 
in  this  mysterious  universe  the  reckoning  takes  place  all  the  time,  as  when  the  news 
of  the  contradiction  vjith  which  we  still  struggle  is  beamed  to  Africa  and  Asia.  And 
there  are  other  contradictions  which  are  maturing;     for  surely  if  "a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand"  was  true  of  this  nation  in  I858,  it  is  true  of  our  world 
in  1959. 

To  know  that  God  reigns  frees  men,  as  it  did  Lincoln,  from  catering  to 
the  crowd;    for  Lincoln  feared  God  more  than  he  did  the  crowd.    Popularity  meant 
less  and  less  to  him.    li/hen  he  delivered  the  Second  Inaugural,  there  was  about  him 
a  strangely  lofty  and  spiritual  quality  which  Gladstone  noted  in  the  speech.  To 
know  that  God  reigns  leads  one  to  think  carefully  and  to  make  decisions  soberly,  for 
this  is  God's  world  and  one  had  better  be  careful  lest  a  decision  is  contrary  to  His 
Will.    Lincoln  was  deeply  concerned  about  God's  will.    It  makes  one  look  at  history, 
not  only  in  terms  of  progress  and  a  gradual  development,  but  in  terms  of  decisions  - 
decisions  made  in  the  fear  of  God, 

We  little,  proud  men  always  do  a  lot  of  proud  talking,  but  in  judgment 
God  moun-ts  the  pulpit  and  He  speaks;    and  we  see,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see,  what  we 
are  being  punished  for.    God  not  only  creates,  but  He  destroys.    He  is  not  only  in 
the  light  as  when  He  blesses  a  home,  but  He  is  in  the  darkness  of  a  nation's  tra- 
vail, and  this  truth,  which  Lincoln  saw  so  clearly,  is  in  the  words  we  all  know  so 
well. 


Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 

Of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage 

f.A/here  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored, 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning 

Of  his  terrible  swift  sword  — 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 


No  wonder  that  Gladstone  said  that  in  the  Second  Inaugural  Lincoln 
like  a  prophet  of  old! 
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